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Thus a certain amount of respect for law was kept up in
the midst of transactions which were in reality lawless.

But with all deference to the many and great
authorities who still repeat that the equality of states is
one of the foundation principles of International Law, I
venture to hazard the assertion that the doctrine has done
its work, and is rapidly becoming obsolete. Publicists
adopt too easily what they find in the works of their pre-
decessors. Each age differs from the preceding age in
its views of justice and utility as applied to international
affairs, and the change in its opinions is reflected in the
conduct of its wars and its diplomacy. A principle is
not necessarily true to-day because it is to be found in
Puffendorf and Vattel, and every publicist who has
written since their time. It requires to be tested by the
events of the present age, before it can be accepted as a
part of modern International Law. The fules which
states obey in their mutual relations are ever growing
with the growth of opinion, and changing with the
changes of usage.

If, then, the principles and rules of the law of nations
are really to be deduced from the practice of nations
whenever that practice is consistent and uniform, it is
time, I think, to give up the doctrine of equality in
deference to the stern logic of established facts. . For
many years Europe has been working round again to the
old notion of a common superior, not indeed a Pope or
an Emperor, but a Committee, a body of representatives
of her leading states. During the greater part of the
present century England, France, Austria, Prussia and
Russia, have exercised a kind of superintendence over
European affairs under the name of the Great Powers,
and in 1867 Italy was invited to join them. An exami-
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